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THE ARMOURY. 








ODhe Hresent Position of our Hational 
Protestuntisuy, 


The position of Great Britain, as a Protestant Kingdom, has 
been, at no time in this century, so critical as at present. Con- 
cession after concession, not on principle, but contrary to it, has 
well nigh undermined all the bulwarks of our faith, secured by 
our forefathers, amidst great trials and sufferings. At that time, 
we were not divided against the common enemy. But now, we 
are broken off, from various causes into fragments. The constant 
warnings of faithful men from the prophecies of Scripture, seem 
rather to harden than to quicken the Protestant conscience. The 
events in France and in Belgium with respect to throwing off the 
yoke of the Vatican, the progress of the Gospel in Italy, and ihe 
anxiety of nations in regard to Turkey, ought to awaken afresh 
our Protestant zeal and to unite us in defending those priceless 
prine’ ples which are now attacked by Ritualists, Romanists and 
Atheists. 

But what is our position ? The Church of England is ass:iled 
by clergymen within her pale, who are striving night and day, in 
defiance of law, and the protests of parishioners, to bring in Popish 
practices and doctrines. The political nonconformist seems to 
regard expediency rather than principle, and to ignore the prozres: 
cf Atheism, kitualism and Romanism,—thus assuming the novel 
posi ion of abstaining from the defence of Protestantism. This 
attitude of abstention is gradually drifting the dissenter into a 
sea of national atheism. There is no principle more clearly illus- 
trated in Scripture and in the history of England, than that 
error, and especially the errors «f Rome, will alienate a people from 
a Protestwnt throne, and bring about a state of things that, unless 
arrested by the goodness of God, will end in the destruction of all 
those laws and insti utions which form the British Constitution. 
This must necessarily be so. The first principle of the Reformation 
and of the Settlement of the Throne lies in this,—that Christ is the 
King of Nations,—and that Rome and infidelity are anti-Christian 
systems denying and opposing this vital trath. The establishment 
of the Protestant faith is a mere application of this Scriptural 
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doctrine, and hence our laws are based upon the decalogue, and all 
national education ought to be founded on the Bible. This agein 
creates or fosters patriotism, commercial honesty and vigour, 
intellectual enterprise, accumulation of wealth, settlement of pro- 
perty, security of life and capital, and all the other blessings with 
which our nation has been so long and £0 greatly favoured, not- 
withstanding our many shortcomings, as a Protestant Kingdom. 

Edwarl Irving, more than half a century ago, said,—‘* The 
more enquiry we make the more are we convinced that the peace 
and power, and glory of this nation, are all due to the patience with 
which we have witnessed, and the stedfastness with which we have 
stood against that abomination which the Lord hateth. And while 
we continue to maintain the same resolution the Lord will preserve 
His glory in the midst of us. But if our nation at any time shall 
look upon this idolatry with a complacent or toleraut eye and by its 
public acts encourage it in any way, then I foresee that the King- 
dom of God will be taken from us also, and we sha!l be involved in 
the destruction of that to which we have joined ourselves, (viz., the 
plagues of Rome and the doom of the Papal nations.) The lessor, 
therefore, which this nation has to learn is that her safety and well- 
being and glory stand or fall with the continuance of these 
righteous courses. When our rulers shall come to be indifferent 
to the great question that is between the Lamb and the Usurper of 
the Lamb's likeness, t':en the Lamb will grow indifferent to us, and 
when we shall extend the same encouragement to the idolatry of 
Rome, as we do to the worship of the living and true God, then the 
anger of the Lord wi'l burn against us asa fire. ‘The bounty of 
God in time past is our obligation, not our security. Oh, | ritain ! 
if now thou go apostate from thy God, who hath made thee the 
Israelitish tribes of this latter exodu:, upon thy head shall como 
direful destruction from the presence of the Lord! Oh my country, 
around whom the Lord hath made a wall of fire, if thou shalt for- 
sake Him, He will surely consume thee as with fire from heaven |! 

** But, ales! how thou art changed! how thou hast committed 
whoredom with every evil spirit and vexed the spirit of thy God, 
who chose thee for His own! In thy public counsels, the spirit of 
godliness which heretofore animated the defenders of t! y liberty, 
hath wholly changed for the spirit of indifference and infidelity, 
which di-guis.th itself under the specious name of toleration and 
liberality; and the nonconformists, heretofore the bulwark of 
liberty both civil and ecclesiastical, Lave become political zealots 
who are ever seeing an enemy where no danger is, and in their 
zeal for privileges nourishing discontent and uncharitableness 
towards those who are their brethren in Jesus Christ, while they 
embrace with open arms men who, with liberty and toleration in 
their mouth, hate the Saviour in their heart, disallow His divinity, 
and set His gospel at naught. And the rest of the people are 
become a political people, polities their religion, newspapers their 
sermons, and demagogues their Messiah.” 
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Since these weighty and eloquent words were spoken, how recke 
less our statesmen have been in giving “ power to the Beast” 
within this Protestant Kingdom, and during the past Session more 
openly then ever before in the history of our country, they have 
allied themselves with popery and infidelity, and ‘‘ have become 
confederate with some one of the various squadrons of the infidel 
and indifferent host.” And, as Mr. Irving truly saii—* It is no 
longer the old question of Whig and Tory which raises our public 
debates, but search it to the bottom and you shall find it is—shall 
the nation rest on religion or shall it rest on no religion? shall it 
steer its way to ruin by abjuring the great concern of men and 
nations from its counsels—or shall it stand like a rock of ada- 
mant by the fear of God and the maintenarce of the primitive 
faith ?” 


Ohe Sesuits—their History and Principles, 


Of the numerous monastic Orders which the papacy has produced, 
the Jesuits are at once the most famous and the most infamous. As 
most zealous missionaries, they have traversed all lands, and with 
the same result, viz., to spread immorality, sedition, strife, revolu- 
tion, and bloodshed. Seventy times they have been driven from 
the States of Europe. Recently (1872) they were banished from 
Germany, and now (1880) they are driven from France. Kings, 
Emperors, Senates, Universities and even Popes have condemned, 
expelled, and suppressed them. Uniform experience of the Order has 
compelled uniform treatment. All nations have found, that the only 
way of ensuring safety, was to get rid of them. The Order was 
founded by Ignatius Loyola on the 15th August, 1534. The Pope, 
Paul III. refused repeated applications to sanction a new order ; but, 
considering that the papacy was in extreme peril from the rapid 
progress of the Reformation, and that Loyola and his brethren 
offered to supplement the usual three monastic vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, with a fourth vow of special un- 
conditional obedience to the Pope, he yielded, and on the 
27th of Sept. 1540, issued the Bull of (Constitution) Regimini 
Militantis Ecclesia, sanctioning the Order under the name 
of the ‘Society of Jesus.” In 1548, another Bull was issued 
conferring additional special privileges on the Order, as ‘‘ a trained 
host, ready at all times to fight for God’s Vicegerent, the Holy 
Roman Father, and for the Roman Catholic Church.” Thus arose 
the ‘‘Great Secret Society,” ‘the formidable militia of the 
Roman See,”’ which became one of the terrible scourges of Christen- 
dom. One of the earliest historians of the Order thus writes :-— 
‘The Society of Jesus rose above the horizon like an awful comet, 
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which scatters terror among the nations.” It is also aptly described 
as “‘a naked sword, whose hilt is at Rome.” Loyola determined 
to make his Order distinct from all the other monastic communities. 
While they were supposed to be ‘‘ separate from the world,” he deter- 
mined that his society should be ‘‘ masters of the world;’ therefore, 
he organized his Order on a military basis and divided the world 
into provinces, governed by provincials subordinate to a General. 
Throughout such provinces were to be Colleges, or places of pro- 
bation, and residences, governed by Rectors or Superiors, all 
subordinate directly, or through the provincials, to the General. 
All these functionaries have subaltern officers, who assist them in the 
discharge of their duties. The members of the Order are divided 


into four classes—the Novices, Scholars, Coadjutors, and Professed. 
There is also a subdivision of coadjutors into temporal and spiritual, 
and a fifth separate and secret class, known only to the General and 


the chiefs. This latter is composed of laymen of all ranks, including, 
also many ladies, who form a most useful auxiliary, These are 
affiliated to the Order, but not bound by vows. They are the spies, 
the skirmishers, the pioneers. In return for their services they are 
promised forgiveness of sins and eternal blessedness, and if that 
does not suflice, they are paid in money. To these must also be 
added affiliated Societies, such as ‘‘ The Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul,” ‘“‘ The Congregation of the Sacred Heart,” &c. 

The Constitutions or laws of the Society were framed with con- 
summate skill by Loyola, Lainez, and other leaders about the year 
1552. They were kept secret, even from the members of the Society, 
except a chosen few, for two hundred years, but were providentially 
brought to light during the famous trial of Leonci v. Father Lavalette 
iu France in 1761. Of the Constitutions Nicolini remarks :— 
** Prompt, unhesitating obedience to the commands of the General, 
and (for the benefit of the Society, and ad majorem Dei gloriam) 
great elasticity in all other rules, according to the General’s good- 
will, are the chief features of this famous Constitution.’ * The 
following are specimens of the blind obedience inculcated :-— 

‘The member must regard the Superior as Christ the Lord, and 
must strive to acquire perfect resignation and denial of his own will 
and judgment, in all things Conforming his will and judgment to 
that which his Superior wills and judges. (Constitution, par. iii, cap. 
1, sec. 238.) 

Also, ‘‘ Let every one persuade himself that he who lives under 
obedience should be moved and directed under Divine Providence by 
his Superior, just as if he were a corpse.” (Ibid. par. vi. cap. 1, 
sec. 1.) ; and further, ‘‘ No constitutions, declarations, or any order 
of living can involve an obligation to sin, mortal or venial, uNLEss 
(note the blasphemous exception) THz SuPERIOR command them in 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, or in virtue of holy obedience. 
(Ibid. par. vi. cap. 6, sec. 1.) 


* Hist. of the Jesuits, p. 29, 
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The following are a few specimens of Jesuit principles and 
morality from the writings of individual Jesuits, which are endorsed, 
however, by the general body, according toa ruleof the Constitution 
contained in par. vii. cap. 4 :— 


1. That we are underno obligation to love God.—F athers Valentia, 
Merat, Faber, &c. 

2. That we are under no obligation to love our neighbour.— 
Tambourin, L’ Amy, Bauni. 

8. That it is lawful for ason to rejoice at the murder of his parent 
committed by himself.— Fagundez, Gobat. 

4. That secret assassination is lawful.—Fagundez, Reginauld, 
Airult. 

5. That regicide is no murder.—Mariana. 

6. That promises confirmed by oath are not binding.—Fillucius, 
Tambourin, Sanchez. 

7. That false swearing is not perjury.—Folet, Fillucius. 


No wonder that Pascal, in reference to their teaching and maxims, 
asks, ‘‘Are they priests who speak them ? are they Christians ? are 
they Turks ? are they men? are they devils?” (Letter 14) or 
that such teaching was condemned by the Romish University of 
Paris in 1644 as this ‘doctrine of devils,” and ‘the device of the 
great enemy of souls.” (Avertissements fait par Ordre de I’ Université 
(1644), p. 18.); or that “ his most Catholic Majesty’ the King of 
Portugal, in his manifesto addressed to his Bishops in 1759, said :— 
“Tt cannot be but the licentiousness introduced by the Jesuits, 
in which the three grand features are falsehood, murder, and 
perjury, should not give a new character to the morals of the 
Externi, as the Jesuits call those who are not of their Order, as well 
as the internal government of the Nostri, or their own body. In 
fact, sinca these Religious have introduced into Christian and civil 
society those perverted doctrines which render murder innocent— 
which sanctify falsehood—authorize perjury—deprive the laws of 
their power—destroy the submission of subjects—allow individuals 
the liberty of calumniating, killing, lying, and forswearing, as their 
consciences may dictate, which remove the fear of human and Divine 
laws, and permita man to redress his own grievances without 
applying to the magistrate, it is easy to see without much penetration 
that Christian and civil society could not subsist without a miracle. 
It was to be expected that such pernicious maxims would most 
effectually dissolve the strongest bonds which could be found for 
preserving the commerce and union of mankind.” 

No marvel that the Parliament of Paris in 1762 condemned their 
doctrine as ‘‘a doctrine authorizing robbery, lying, perjury, impurity 
—all passions and all crimes; inculcating homicide, parricide, and 
regicide, and this on the clearest and fullest evidence collected, ex- 
amined, and verified from one hundred and forty-seven Jesuit 
authors, by a special commission appointed by the French Parliament, 
consisting ot five Princes of the realm, four Peers, seven Presidents 
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of the Court, thirteen Counsellors of the Grand Chamber, and 
fourteen public functionaries; or that at last, when the world had 
grown weary of them, Pope Clement XIV. was compelled to issue the 
famous Bull of suppression which cost him his life. It is dated 21st 
July, 1773, and proceeds in the following emphatic terms :—‘‘We, 
after mature counsel and with certain knowledge, and by the pleni- 
tude of the Apostolical power, extinguish and suppress the aforesaid 
Society . . . We abrogate and annul its statutes, rules, customs, 
deerees, and constitutions, even though confirmed by oath, and 
approved by the Holy See or otherwise . . . . We declare all, 
and all kind of authority, the General, the provincials, the visitors, 
and other superiors of the said Society, to be for ever annulled and 
extinguished.” 

We shall now quote a few brief extracts from published accounts 
of the expulsion of the Jesuits from various countries :— 

The decree for their banishment from France dated 29th Dec. 
1594, states:—‘*‘ We declare them to be corrupters of youth, 
disturbers of the public repose, and enemies of the King and State.” 

The decree issued by Queen Elizabeth. 18th Nov. 1562, pro- 
nounces that the Jesuits, “‘ the advisers of the new conspiracies 
formed against her person, had sought to instigate her subjects into 
insurrection—had carried on monopolies in order to aid such revolt 
—had stirred up foreign princes to associate for her destruction 
. . . and had undertaken by their discourses and writings to 
dispose of her Crown.” 

In their expulsion from Russia, by a ukase of the Emperor 
Alexander, dated 13th March, 1820, it is set forth that “ they 
(the Jesuits) plant a stern intolerance in the minds of their 
votaries . . . They destroy social happiness by dividing 
families. Their efforts are directed solely to their own interests 
and promotion ; and their statutes furnish their consciences with a 
justification of every refractory and illegal action.” 

After a suppression of 41 years, Pope Pius VII.—being in a sea of 
political trouble, “‘ tossed and assailed,” as he said, ‘‘ by continual 
storms,” gladly availed himself of the proffered help of these 
“vigorous and experienced rowers,” as he called them, “to break 
the waves of a sea which threaten every moment shipwreck and 
death ""—restored the Order by the Bull “ Solicitudo Omnium,” 
dated 7th Aug. 1814. 

From the time of their restoration they have made rapid progress, 
especially in England. According to a Parliamentary retarn made 
in 1830, there were 58 professed Jesuits in Ireland and 117 in 
England, although the “‘ Catholic Relief Act ” had just been passed, 
which forbade, under heavy penalties, any man to make or to receive 
vows in England, or to come into England after having made such 
vows elsewhere. Crétineau observes, ** The Jesuits felt that such a 
law was enacted against themselves, but they made little accownt 
of it.”* 


* Vol.Lvi..ip. 89. 
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Since their recent expulsion from France, they are swarming 
throughout England and Scotland; in London alone they have at 
least 44 establishments. At Stoneyhurst, Clongowes, and other 
colleges, they are training hundreds of adherents, clerical and lay, 
There is little room to doubt that there are Jesuits in the 
Church of England and other Protestant denominations, professing 
to be zealous ministers of the Gospel. They are also in Protestant 
institutions as teachers of youth, and as tutors in private families. 
They act as editors of newspapers, and fill places of trust in Govern- 
ment offices and departments. They are in the army and in the 
navy, and are, no doubt, also exerting themselves in the present agita- 
tions in Ireland and in England against law and order, the settlement 
of property, and our national institutions. They also act as bankers 
and lawyers, in short, in every department of social and national life. 
It has just been announced that they have purchased the Imperial 
Hotel and grounds at Jersey for a Jesuit seminary—that they have 
taken a lease of the Corbet Hotel, Aberdovey, for a large school— 
that they have purchased the Flint county gaol, and that they have 
secured Hales Place, near Canterbury. Never, since the Reformation, 
has England been in such danger from these unscrupulous conspira- 
tors. One who had been eight years in a Jesuit college—the Abbé Ar- 
nauld—said, ‘‘ Do you wish to excite troubles, to provoke revolutions, 
to produce the total ruin of your country? CaLLiIn tHE Jesuits!” 
And the late Lord Palmerston testified before the House of Commons 
in 1853, referring to his action with respect to the withdrawal of 
the Jesuits from Switzerland,—** That the presence of the Jesuits in 
any country, Catholic or Protestant, was likely to disturb the political 
and social peace of that country.” Adding, “‘ I maintain that opinion 
still, and I don't shrink from its avowal.”* In the face of such facts, 
and the testimony of history for the past three centuries, it becomes 
every Englishman to use his utmost efforts, at elections and other- 
wise, to call upon their representatives in Parliament to insist that 
the laws of the land shall be put in force, and that every Jesuit shall 
be banished the Kingdom. 


Hates of the Gxpulsions of the Sesuits. 


The Jesuits at Cologne laid down this rule in Censura Coloniensi, fol. 132: 
“Tf any man examine the doctrine of the Pope by the rule of God’s Word, 
and seeing it is different, chance to contradict it, let him be rooted out with 
fire and sword.” Walsh, Irish Rematra. Treat. 4, page 61, Gibson’s Preserva- 
tive from Popery, vol. xv., page 8. 


1534. August 15. Society of Jesuits was founded by Ignatius 
Loyola. 


1640. September 27. Conditionally sanctioned by Bull Paul III. 
1548. Unconditionally approved by him. 





* Times fA pril 28rd, 1853, 
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1546. Oollege established at Gandia in Spain, by Francis 
Borgia. 

1549. Mission to Japan by Xavier. 

Before 1556. Established in France, Spain, Portugal, and Ger- 
many, and missions sent to the East, Africa and 
America. 

1557. Mission to Abyssinia. 

1558. Constitutions published. 

1568-65. Their General, Lainez, takes part in Council of Trent. 

1580. July. Missionaries sent to England by Gregory XIII. 
(Campion, Edmund, and Parsons.) 

1584. Banished the kingdom by Act 27 Eliz. ¢, 2. 

1685. January 15. Commissioners appointed by Queen Eliza- 
beth, with power to banish them. 

1594. December 29. Banished from France by decree of Par- 
liament of Paris. 

1695. January 7. Confirmed by royal edict. 

1608. Established a college at Galata. 

End of 1608. Recalled to France by Henry III. 

1604. January 2. His letters patent for their restoration regis- 
tered by Parliament of Paris. 

1605. Take part in Gunpowder Plot. 

1606. May 9. Expelled from Venice. 

Soon after 1600. Settled in Paraguay. 

1619. Sent by Emperor Ferdinand II. to overthrow Protestan- 
tism in Bohemia (Thirty Years’ War). 

1628. Expelled from Turkey, but re-enter it. 

1682. Expelled from Abyesinia. 

1650. Oppose the .JJansenists in France. 

1656. Attacked by Pascal in the Lettres Provinciales. 

1657. Re-admitted to Venice on request of Alexander VII . 

1678. Accused of conspiracy by Titus Oates (in Popish Plot). 

1759. September 8. Expelled from Portuguese territories by 
King Joseph. 

1762. August 6. Their teaching prohibited and societies 
dissolved by Parliament at Paris. 

1762-8. And by other Parliaments of France. 

1764. November. Suppressed in France by edict of Louis 
XV. 

1767. April 2. Expelled from Spain by Charles HII. 

1767. November 5. Expelled from Naples. 

1768. February 7. From Parma. 

1768. From Malta. 

1768. Suppression demanded by France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Naples. 

1778. July a. Dissolution by brief of Clement X1V. 

1801. Permitted to have colleges and schools in Russia by 
Pius VII. 

1804. July 80th, And in Kingdom of Two S'cilies by brief. 





1814. 
1816. 
1817. 


1820. 
1820. 
1828. 


1804, 
1814, 
1815. 
1817. 


1820. 
1820. 
1828. 


1829. 
1836. 


1847. 
1848. 
1848. 
1848. 
1848. 
1848. 
1849. 
1854. 
1868, 


1872. 
1880. 
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August 7. Re-established by Pius VII. 

Re-admitted to Spain, by Ferdinand VII. 

January 1. Expelled from Petersburg and Moscow, by 
Emperor Alexander. 

March 26. From Russia. 

Re-admitted to Sardinia. 

June. Their schools and colleges in France closed by 

Charles X. 

July 30. And in Kingdom of Two Sicilies by brief. 

August 7. Re-established by Pius VII. 

Re-admit ed to Spain, by Ferdinand VII. 

January 1. Expelled from Petersburg and Moscow, by 
Emperor Alexander. 

March 25. From Russia. 

Re-admitted to Sardinia. 

June. Their schools and colleges in France closed by 
Charles X. 

April 18. Prohibited in England, by Act 10 George 
IV. c. 7. 

October 2. College of the Propaganda placed under 
their charge by Gregory XVI. 

September 8. Expelled from Switzerland. 

March 1. From Genoa. 

March 11. From Naples. 

March 29. Expelled from Papal States by Pius IX. 

May 8. From Austria by Ferdinand. 

July 81. From Sicily. 

Return to Rome. 

To Austria. 

October 8. Suppressed in Spain, by Provisional 
Government, 

July 4. By Act of German Parliament, expelled from 
the German Empire. 

March 80. Re-expulsion from France. 





Dhe Sesuits in Jersey,— Proposed Bill to 


Prevent Rettlement, 


The following is a translation of the bill introduced into the 
‘* States '’ of Jersey, and which has been read a first time : — 


Proposed Bill relative to Establishment of Jesuits and other 
Religious Orders in this Island. 


STATES OF JERSEY. 


Seeing that by a certain Act of Parliament entitled ‘‘ An act for 
the relief of his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects” 10G. IV., 
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Cap. 7,—All Jesuits, or members of the congregation of Jesuits, are 
prohibited from establishing themselves in the kingdom, or from 
disseminating or teaching their opinions therein, under penalty 
of banishment therefrom ;— 

Seeing that by certain Acts of the States, under date October 
18, 1842, the States unanimously resolved to petition the Governor 
General to forbid the establishment in the island of certain mem- 
bers of the congregation of the Jesuits who had informed him of 
their intention of settling therein ;— 

Seeing that certain laws aflecting the Jesuits and other religious 
orders of the Romish Church, recently enacted by the French 
Chambers, are on the eve of being put in execution, and may have 
the effect of inducing certain members of the said orders, and said 
congregation to seek establishments in this island ;— 

The States, in order to meet such eventualities, have resolved fo 
pass the following rule, and that it shall have the force of law : 


ARTICLE I. 


No Jesuit, or member of the company of Jesuits, shall be 
allowed residence in this Island; or to establish therein any insti- 
tution whatsoever, be it termed school, seminary, college, com- 
munity or brotherhood, under penalty of summary expulsion, both 
of themselves and any of their coadjutors or assistants, 


ARTICLE Il. 


It is equally forbidden to any members of any Religious Order 
whatever, bound by monastic vows, to establish any of the afore- 
said Institutions in this Island without the permission of the State 
ander penalty of fine, not exceeding £50 sterling, from every 
individual member of any said Order so offending by neglecting or 
refusing to ask for the aforesaid permissivun. 


ARTICLE Ill, 


The provisions of the Articles I. and II. shall not be applicable to 
institutions of women bound by monastic and religious vows, and 
living in communities; nevertheless, any house, community or 
school, at present established or that may be established in this 
island under direction of the said nuns, shall be open to visitation 
at any time, and as often as required by such persons as shall be 
therefor appointed by the State. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The Committee named in Article IIT. shall be composed of 





ARTICLE VY. 


The fines levied under above ruling shall be equally divided 
between the informers andthe Hospital. (Hépital Général). 
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BA Practical Suggestion for Protestant 
Gftorts. 


My Dear lr. Badenoch,—It has often occurred to me that you 
might sometimes have opportunity of putting forward a thought 
that presses on my mind. 

I fear there can be little doubt that in the approaching struggle 
between the higher and lower classes—of which we see such an 
abundance of evidence on all sides of us—the destitute classes, will 
by the mere force of circumstances, be made to swell the criminal 
ranks. 

Believing to the full that the reseue work of the last quarter of 
a century, has, by God’s mercy, averted insurrection hitherto, I 
cannot but fear that the progress is too slow to cope with all the 
causes of mischief now so actively at work, especia!ly the under- 
mining of l’rotestant truth. 

It seems that if those who have capital at command, and not 
merely income out of which to contribute, would spend a portion of 
their capital on this object, the result, humanly speaking, would be 
more rapid. 

For instance, if £10 would by God’s blessing distribute a ceriain 
amount of knowledge of the great principles of the Reformation on 
which there depends alike the national greatness and the purity of 
home life, both equally attacked by Romish error, £300, if laid out 
at once, would produce a proportionate increase of result, i.e,, the 
capital would do as much work at once as the interest would 
accomplish in 80 yeais—while all the persons still left exposed 
to error are daily open to the danger of absorption among the 
enemies of our faith and are themselves augmenting and reproduc- 
ing the evils of indifference and recklessness which are fast under- 
mining the frame work of Society. Yours very faithfully, 

C. H. B. 
Oct., 1880. 


The Hible ulone the Supreme Rule in Faith 
and SHorals*: Prize Gssuy. 


Belief and rational belief are not co-extensively predicable. There 
is many a professed Christian who “can give no other reason for his 
being so, than that he received the religion he professes from his 

* This is the essay which gained the prize offered at the request of the 


Protestant Educational Institute by Mr. Ashbury, late M.P, for Brighton. 
The author is Mr. W. R. Olding, B.C.L., Brighton. 
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parents, and they from theirs, and so on, for many generations 
back.”(!) The entertaining of this ground of belief as sufficient and 
all-sufficient is, in the instance of Christianity, very impeachable. It 
may, indeed, be alleged that ‘‘ veracity and a disposition to believe, 
are corresponding principles in the nature of man ; and, in the main, 
these principles are so adjusted that men are not often deceived ;"’( ?) 
or it may be argued that ‘‘ man is so constituted that the knowledge 
he can acquire through his personal experience is necessarily 
very limited, and, unless by some effective provision of Nature 
he were enabled, and, indeed, compelled, to avail himself of 
the knowledge and experience of others, the world could neither be 
governed nor improved.”(*) Is that, itmay be enquired, and plausibly, 
an ill-based faith, which, though deriving origin ‘‘from authority, by 
imitation, and from a habit of approving such and such” principles 
** ineulcated in early youth,” receives confirmation in ripening years 
from ‘* continual accessions of strength and vigour, from censure and 
encouragement, from the books read, the conversations heard, the 
current application of epithets, the general turn of language ?’’ (4) 
The force of the argument dissipates on perception of its fallacious 
generality. There may be, there are, occasions when beiief may be 
properly adhered to, though the believer be unable to adduce any 
ground of belief. But the nature of the evidence of which a subject 
admits must, it is clear, be ascertained previously to the determina- 
tion either of the unnecessariness of evidence, or of the sufficiency of 
the evidence offered.(>) The relations obtaining between mental con- 
ceptions and the notions deducible therefrom, do not require that kind 
of evidence that the states of real existences demand. That belief 
which is ultimately resolvable into trust in the authority of the senses, 
is toto cwlo different from that seeking its support in consciousness. 
Iam not indisposed to assent to the view, so current in Dr. Chal- 
mers’s writings, that ‘‘to be impressed rightly” by a “‘ belief, it is not 
necessary that we should be able to state the grounds of it.” (®) “ Just 
spirits will often perceive, and rightly, by a sort of instinct, while 
others might fail in giving the right account of this perception. It is 
thus that peasants may be in the right while philosophers are in the 
wrong—the one right in the direct business of the understanding ; the 
others wrong in the account which they give of that business. There 
is a most important difference here between the direct and the 
reflex . . . It is exemplified in the mental processes of child- 
hood, which lead by a right pathway to a valid result—yet to trace 
and describe that pathway were the most difficult of all achievements 


(‘) Archbp. Whately.—Jntroductory Lessons on Christian Evidence, p. 11. 

(?) Lord Kames,—Lssays on the Principles of Morality and Nat. Kel., Part I. 

. 229. 

(8) Best.—Principles of the Law of Evidence. p.13; and see 1 Greenleaf,Hvid. §7. 

(*) Paley.—Moral and Political Philosophy, Book i. e. 5. 

(°) See Lssays and Reviews, agp: iii, On the Study, &c., p. 97, “‘ When we 
take into account the nature of the odjects considered, the distinction is manifest 
and undeniable,” &c. 

(°) Chalmers,—Christian Evidences. Vol, i, p. 127. 
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—so that what an infant does easily and well, might require for the 
adequate description of it all the nomenclature and analysis of the 
most profound philosophy.” (! ) 

But, in the first place, the contention of Chalmers does not suppose 
any belief to be unfounded upon evidence. Some of the instances he 
adduces demonstrate the belief, for which no reason can ke offered 
by the believer, to be built on the soundest foundation, to be capable 
of most conclusive proof. This is paradoxical. But the demonstra- 
tion of its truth is, of course, totally independent of its truth. How- 
ever, it seems not improbable that the rapidity of the mind’s most 
familiar, and more especially of its inferential, processes offers the 
desired mean of demonstration. For that the memory is unable to 
retain the momentary associations through which it successively 
passes, is a proposition deriving colour and countenance from our 
unconsciousness of the processes we undergo in every instance of 
vision. And, in the second place, to entertain a belief on good though 
unpleadable grounds is very different from entertaining belief on an 
inconsiderable ground. Beliefs of the former kind are uniform, 
universal—the circumstance of the diversity of faiths is alone 
sufficient to invalidate the very basis of belief put forward in the 
latter case. The evidence of the truth of Christianity is not in- 
capable of expression ; it finds in every language suitable exponents. 
Peculiarly discreditable, then, is hereditary faith to a religion 
emphatically “ brought in, in opposition to all Pagan religions, by 
means of the reasons given—the evidence, which convinced the early 
Christians that the religion did truly come from God ;’’(?) peculiarly 
unacceptable to the God of that religion which commands that 
we “be ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh”’ 
of us ‘‘a reason of the hope that is in’’(*) us. 

Scriptural injunction is sufficient to remove all fearfulness that the 
lawful mysticism attaching to religion will be endangered through 
search of evidence: the consciousness of truthfulness cannot be 
destructive of truth or any relations springing from it. While, 
therefore, the distinction drawn between the capability of the 
popular mind to apprehend truth and to expound the processes of 
truth—a distinction pervading every branch of mental philosophy— 
discovers a fit application in rebutting the insinuation that the value 
attached to the Bible by one unable to render adequate reasons for 
the value he attaches to it savours of superstition ; while this is so, 
no less is it true that ascertainment of the grounds of belief, 
analysis of the constituent elements thereof, and the marking of the 
force attributable to the combination of distinct evidences is, so far 
as the nature of that belief permits, incumbent, to the degree of 
opportunity furnished, on all entertaining and professing that belief ; 
and that the subject suggested by the present thesis consistently admits 
of both kinds of evidence—of the evidence of consciousness, and of 


(*) Chalmers.—ZJnst. of Theology, Vol. i. p. 155. 
(?) Whately—Jntroductory Lessons on Christian Evidence, p. 17. 
(*) 1 Peter iii, 15. 
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the evidence of the senses (including testimony )—is largely insisted on 
by those, even, whose voices are not ever to the maintenance of 
that we maintain. ‘ When a reference is made,” says a writer in 
Essays and Reviews,(*)** to matters of external fact (insisted cn as such) 
it is obvious that reason and intellect can alone be the proper judges 
of the evidence of such facts. When, on the other hand, the question 
may beas to points of moral or religious doctrine, it is equally clear 
other and higher grounds of judgment and conviction must be appealed 
to. In the questions now under consideration, both classes of argu- 
ment are usually involved.’’(?) 

** Be always ready to give a reason for the hope that is within 
you "’—a reason, therefore, for faith in that whereon the stability 
or instability of hope is dependent and by which it is conditioned. 
Apology is thus obviated, though the seemingly doubtful relevancy 
of our introductory matter would otherwise demand justification. 

‘Tt was, I think, a very good old custom never to enter upon 
the discussion of any scientific problem, without giving beforehand 
definitions of the principal terms that had to be employed.” * ) 

Pursuing this ‘‘ good old custom ” and to gain a better appreciation 
of the value of the entire phrase (The Bible alone, &c.), and of the 
relations of its several parts, we will seriatim consider the value 
of the principal parts, and of the entirety. (‘) The only vocables to 
which particular attention will be paid (for a laboured view of 
words of usual and unambiguous acceptance can answer no 
adequate purpose) are Rule, Faith and Morals. Whatever observa- 
tions it may be proper to make on the extensiveness or limitation 
of the term “Bible” will find a more apt position under the head 
treating of the Canon. 

There would be little difficulty in offering a definition of ‘rule, 
faith, morals,”’ were it not for the ambiguities clustered, rather as 
excrescences than legitimate fruit, about the terms. To attach a 
meaning, a reasonable meaning, to a word does not, unfortunately, 
ensure this—that the propositions affirmed or denied respecting it 
have the same signification as,or have an adverse signification to, 
those affirmed or denied respecting it by others and intended to 


(*) p. 97.—On the Study of the Evidences of Christianity. 

(?)lamaware that‘ a favourite argument of Mr.Newman’sto prove anexternal 
revelation impossible is, that such a revelation must appeal to the conseience in 
witness of its truth ; and since it appeals to the verdict of man’s moral faculties, 
it cannot authoritatively guide al direct those faculties themselves ;” but I am 
also aware that “ the mistake involved in this fallacy is that commonplace meta- 

ysical solecism which confounds capacities with notions,” and that it is the 
= “of those faculties which, it is so strangely said, render a revelation 
impossible, that alone makes it possible.” F. Newman.—Phases of Faith and 
Reply to Eclipse of Faith, passim, Quarterly Review, No. exe. vol. xev. p. 458. 
June, 1854; and Rogers.— Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, p. 83. 

(8) Contemporary Review, May, 1878, pp. 213-4. Prof. Max Miller On the 
Origin, &e. 

(*) “ Piecemeal thou must break, . : M 

To separate contemplation, the great whole.”—Brnon, Childe Harold, iv. 157. 
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bear a like or contrasted meaning. It is necessary, therefore, to 
ascertain not merely the general sense, but the particular sense in 
which each term is employed, and to distinguish its original and 
derivative, its vulgar and technical forces. 

In considering the sense proper to be given to the word ‘‘ rule,” 
etymology may not improperly be pressed into service. ‘‘Rule”’ is evi- 
dently derived from requla,a straight piece of wood, and that in turn from 
rego, the primary meaning whereof is apparently to “ steer.”(") The 
idea at the root of both these notions is rather that of determining the 
course; and consistently with such current idea are the various 
derivatives and later significations connected with these words. 
Thus the determination of boundaries, the governance of a state, 
the forcing power of a piston-rod, and various kindred applications, 
are to be found in our own or in the Latin, or in the French 
language. An instructive use is that assigned to “Rule” in 
the phrase, ‘Rules of the King’s Bench Prison,” a phrase 
denotative of ‘ certain limits without the walls, within which 
prisoners in custody are allowed to live, on giving security to the 
marshal, not to escape” (*). The general sense, however, is 
restrained in the phrase ‘‘ Rule of Faith” within such bounds (or 
approximately so) as the following detinition of Worcester (*) 
necessitates, to wit :—** A precept by which the thoughts or actions 
are directed, or according to which something is to be done — 
adducing Tillotson in instance: ‘‘ We owe to Christianity the 
discovery of the most certain and perfect rule of life.” 

A more important investigation is offered in seeking a solution 
to this question :—Whether does a rule imply a sanction, or 
whether may a rule be of arbitrary imposition? The enquiry is 
important inasmuch as whatever degree of force may be justly 
attributable to the conveniency of embracing the most correct rule, 
or even to the obligation arising merely out of the chiefest con- 
venience and expediency, it cannot be doubted that that which carries 
with it a direct sanction, and which is armed with enforcing 
puissance must, its rectitude being ascertained, obtain a very much 
wider recognition of, and practical submission to, its authority. 

It will not be necessary to insist that a term engendering a series 
of words indicative of the kingly person, state, appurtenances, &c., must 
itself be largely fraught with the germinal idea of regality. It will not 
be necessary, because the evidence of use is at hand, and more satis- 
factory. Thus, it having been stated that the Talmud “ obtained a hold 
and authority which its authors never intended,” the writer quickly 
adds, ‘‘ This applies of course, to its legal portions ; the legendary 
portion, the Haggadah, was poetry, imaginative fancy.” (4+) Now 
the ‘‘legal portion” is distinguished from the Haggadah by the 
name of ‘‘ Halachah,” the signification whereof is Rule, and “ finds 


(1) Miiller.— Science of Language. Vol. ii. p. 288. 

(*) Jacob.—Law Diet., Ed. 1797. Vol. ii. tit. Rule of Court. 
(*) Dict, Ed. 1859. 

(*) Polano.— The Talmud, pp. 9, 10. 
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avast field in the Levitical and ceremonial laws.” ( !) Indeed, it will 
be found that the application is regarded as properly extended to all 
those wniformities which it is aprimary design of law to secure, and that 
generally ‘“‘rule” and “law,” are synonymous, or at least, differenced 
only by this consideration—that ‘‘law”’ implies a higher sanctity, and 
isa term not tobe used onsuch light and trivial occasion. ( ? ) The quota- 
tions here following go to this idea ( * )—*‘* The rule of expediency is 
deficient in one of the firstrequisites of a moral law—obviousness and 
palpability of sanction.” ‘* Our Creator has given direct laws, some 
general and some specific. These are of final authority. But He 
has also sanctioned, or permitted an application to, other rules ; and 
in conforming to these, so long as we hold them in subordination to 
His laws, we perform His will. . . . Some of these subordinate 
rules of conduct it will be proper hereafter to notice, in order to 
discover how far theirauthority extends,’ &c. This is the language of 
Jonathan Dymond, and these two points are observable therein: (I.) 
A tendency to relegate ‘‘ rule” to subordinate or secondary com- 
mands; and(II.) A tendency to apply ‘rule ” to conduct. The authority 
ofthe Jurisconsult Austin is peculiarly considerablein the determina- 
tion of the proper sense of words he has undertaken to analyse :— 
“A law, in its most general and comprehensive acceptation in 
which the term, in itsliteral meaning, isemployed, may be said to be a 
rule laid down for the guidance of an intelligent being by an intelligent 
being having power overhim.” . . . . ‘ Every law orrule (taken 
with the largest signification which can be given to the term properly) 
is acommand, Or, rather, laws or rules, properly so called, are a 
species of command.” . . . ‘The ideas or notions compre- 
hended by the term command are the following :—1. A wish or 
desire conceived by a rational being, that another rational being 
shall do or forbear. 2. An evil to proceed from the former, and 
to be incurred by the latter, in case the latter comply not with the 
wish. 8. An expression or intimation of the wish by words or other 
signs.” And speaking of the three terms command, duty, sanction, 
the same author observes :—‘‘ Each of the three terms signifies the 
same notion; but each denotes a different part of that notion, and 
camotes the residue.” ... ‘A law, properly so called, may be 
defined in the following manner. A law is a command which obliges 
a particular personor persons. But, as contradistinguished or opposed 
to an occasional or particular command, a law is a command which 
obliges a person or persons, and obliges generally to acts or forbear- 
ances of a class. In language more popular but less distinct and 
precise, a law is a command which obliges a person or persons to 
a course of conduct.” The Pandects ( ¢ ) define :— ‘ Regula est que 
rem que est breviter narrat. Non ut ex regula jus sumatur, sedex 


(*). Polano.— The Talmud, 

(2) Stubbs.— Constitutional | Biasiory of England, Vol. i. p. 574. 

(*) Dymond. 0 p. 20. Jbid. 23,24, Austin.—Province of Jurisprudence 
Determined, p. 88, &. 

(*) De Reg. Jur. 1. 1, pr. Paulus, 
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jure quod ex regula fiat. Per regulam igitur brevis rerum narratio 
traditur et ut ait Sabinus quasi cause conjectio est que simul cum 
in aliquo vitiata est perdit officium sum.” The rendering of Philli- 
more is capable of full justification, and runs thus. (1!)—*‘ That 
is a rule which concisely states the actual doctrine of the case. ( ?) 
The law is not taken from the rule, but the rule is made by the 
law. A rule, therefore, delivers acompendious decision of the 
point at issue, and is, as Sabinus says, a succinct explanation of 
the principle by which the cause should be governed; but an 
exception puts an end to its efficacy.” (La regle, pour peu qu’elle 
soit mal appliquée en quelque chose, devient inutile et ne decide rien.) 
The opinion of Lord Bacon, ‘ It is not in the rule that we are to look 
for the reason of its being established ; it indicates, but does not 
create the law” ( * )}—is in conformity with the Digest. T'o sum up— 
“Rule” importeth these several notions:—1. Intelligence in the 
promulgator. 2. Intelligence in them subject to the rule. 38. Pro- 
mulgation or expression. 4. Generality of application. 5. Obligation 
and sanction. 6. Superiority in the promulgator. Of these notions 
some are contained or implied in others; for the purposes of this 
paper, however, alike sufficient accuracy and facility of towch-stone 
reference are thereby secured. A “rule” is therefore, that species of 
command cognisably laid down by an intelligent superior which, being 
addressed to an intelligent person or persons upon whom it is obligatory, 
applies to a course of conduct and is enforcable by sanction. The 
distinction admitted by a grammarian (*) of note would seem 
to controvert this position :— ‘‘ The precept,” he states, ‘‘ derives 
its authority from the individual delivering it: the rule acquires 
a worth from its fitness for guiding us in our proceedings ; 
the law, which is a species of rule, derives its weight from the 
sanction of power.” The suggestion, however, of a want of 
authority conveyed in the distinction taken between “ rale” and 
‘‘law” is compensated or covered by the mode of distinguish- 
ment. That the notions of ‘ authority”’ and “ generality’ do 
appertain to the term appears from other parts of the same author. 
‘“«* Govern,’ ‘ rule,’ ‘ regulate ’—the exercise of authority enters more 
or less into the signification of these terms; ’’ and again, ‘‘ The 
guide, in the moral sense, as in the proper sense, goes with us, and 
points out the exact path ; it does not permit us to err either to the 
right or left: the rule marks out a line, beyond which we may not 
go ; but it leaves us to trace the line, and, consequently, to fail either 
on the one side or other ; ” and then, entering into the subject of dis- 


(*) Principles and Maxims of Jurisprudence, R. 18. _ 

(?) See Phillimore in loc. cit, and Potheri. Pand. lit. 50. lit. 17. 1. and the 
annotations of Gothopedus thereon :—‘ Regulis, id est sententiis, definitionibus.” 
And he compares regule with the Aphorisms of Hippocrates ; the Postulates of 
Geometry, &. Xe. 

(3) De Augmentis, viii. 385. 

* Crabb. —E nglish Synonyms, Vide Refs. in Index, vol. Rule. 
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cussion, he exemplifies :—‘‘ The Bible is our best guide for moral 
practice ; its doctrines, as interpreted in the articles of the Christian 
Church, are the best rule of faith.” 

Logomachy has waged around few words more unintermittently 
than it has around the word “ faith.”(!) We do not propose to 
enter into any formidable disquisition either upon its nature or 
definition ; that is rendered superfluous under the connection where- 
into it here enters. ‘‘ Faith, in Latin, fides, from fido, to confide, 
signifies dependence upon as here . . . itis a permanent 
disposition of the mind.”(?) Such is the general notion that} term 
imparts: its particular value is determined by the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews:—“ Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen” ( *)—that ‘“‘ which 
substantiates or realizes the things that we hope for, and which 
makes plain to our conviction the things we do not see.” (+) 
“Graphically and beautifully,” affirms Dr. John Young, ‘faith is said, 
by an inspired penman, to substantiate things hoped for ; that is, by 
its all-absorbing force, to give them, to our sensibilities, the solidity 
of a real presence. Graphically and beautifully, it is said, to evidence 
things not seen, ‘ that is, to bring them out into clear light, and to 
present them before our eyes. But evidence meaning proof,” merging 
explanation into argument, he continues, “‘ of its objects, in any 
possible, intelligible sense, it can furnish none. The mere act of 
believing or confiding in anything, in itself, is of no value at all. 
All the value that can belong to it depends entirely on the grounds 
on whichit is based. Faith merely takes hold of that which has 
been seen to be true, which, previously and on other grounds, has 
been seen to be true.”(°) The distinction here taken is 
authorized by the use of the language, for ‘the word evidence 
signifies in its original sense the state of being evident, i.e., 
plain, apparent, or notorious. But by a beautiful and almost 
peculiar inflection of our language it is applied to that which 
tends to render evident, or to generate proof.”(®) And 
the meanings appropriated to ‘ evidentia” and ‘‘ probatio,” 
to “evidence” and ‘“ preuve” demonstrate that we are not 
singular in applying a word of like etymology to a like purpose. 
“Evidence is any thing offered to a jury, containing in itself un 
semblance de verity, 2 Sid. 145 per Witherington C. B. Hill, in the 


(*) “ It isnot here proposed to consider in any manner whatsoever the meaning 
of the term “faith” in the signification it may have when employed with “ saving,” 
or when said to be “ necessary to salvation ;” that is, we shall not consider in 
how much of orin what truths taught by the Bible belief is essential to salvation. 
Godwin.—Faith. Romaine.—Treatise of Faith; or any such writers, as 
Flavel, Fuller, or Jeremy Taylor. 

(2) Crabb.—Synon., loc. Belief. 

(*) Hebrews x1, 1 

(*) Chalmers’ Works, Vol. xii. p. 459, Introduction to Hale’s Treatise on 
the Faith and Influence of the Gospel. 

5) The Province of Reason. p. 27. 

f Best.— Hvidenos. § 11. 
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case of Olive v. Guin cites Plow. Com. 4038. Scholastica’s Case.” (*) 
Again :—** Probationes detent esse evidentes (i.e.) perspicue et 
faciles intelligi.” (7) While, however, the genius of the language 
does not negative the criticisms of Dr. Young, it may be doubted 
whether it is not impeachable under other considerations ; but into the 
‘degree of its justness we decline now to enter. Max Miiller has put 
forth a definition of ‘‘ the subjective side of religion, or what is 
commonly called faith,” in these words :( * )—*‘ Religion is a mental 
faculty (or potential energy) which, independent of, nay, in spite of, 
sense and reason,enables man to apprehend the Infinite under different 
names and under varying diguises. Without that faculty, no religion 
would be possible.” ‘‘ The principle of faith, viewed as 
a purely intellectual act, is utterly inoperative upon the 
character, but viewed as a moral act, or having a reference to 
moral truth, it is followed by specific moral results, which, however, 
can only be obtained by a distinct recognition of the truth believed 
as holding some relation to our condition, either immediate or 
prospective.”( 4 ) Acquiescence of the understanding in the dogmataof 
any sound or recognised creed, and that which brings the future and 
the yet unseen of revelation so home to the mind, as that the mind 
is filled with a sense of their reality, and actually proceeds upon it 
—-each of these is faith ; the faith denoted by them is generally 
regarded as differentin kind. I think that general opinion ill-formed. 
In the simplest acceptation it (faith) is equivalent to belief—a term 
held by Dugald Stewart to be incapable of definition and catalogued 
with “ sensation, judgment, will.’’ ‘ All that can be done,” he 
adds, ‘‘in such cases is to describe the occasions on which the 
operation takes place, so as to direct the attention of others to their 
own: thoughts.”(°) ‘* There is a certain peculiar manner of per- 
ceiving objects, and conceiving propositions, which, being a simple 
feeling, cannot be described, but is expressed by the word belief.’”’( 6 ) 
Is not belief, the regarding as true, and is not that (and, as 
I opine and shall later have occasion to show, and that 
only) regarded as true, of the truth whereof evidence is 
before the mind, whether presented to it, or arising out of 
the relations of its own nature? And does not that appear true, 
has it not ‘‘ un semblance de verity,’’ which appears more probable 
than improbable to the mind which, if arithmetically represented, 
would bear a greater ratio than the half of unity to unity? If this 
be so, then that which appears to the mind probable is believed is 
the object of faith. And this faith is founded in, and proceeds upon, 
the actual evidence presented to the mind, or before the mind—the 
actual evidence, and not all possible evidence. Now, wherein is this 
: 12 Viner Ab. Evid. N. a. pl. 1. 
2) Ibid. pl. 3. and Coke Littleton, 283a. 
Introduction to the Science of Religion, p. 17. 
ts} Gardner.—Faiths of the World. vol. Faith. 


5) Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind.” Vol. ii. p. 16. (Works, 
Vol. iii.) 


(°) Kames.—Zesaye, Vol. ii. p. 227. 
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faith or belief differenced from the faith that induces him who hath 
it to override temptation? The faith of this man is such that his 
belief operates—operates under circumstances calculated to hinder its 
operation, its out-working. But in what mode can circumstances 
tend to hinder the appropriate result of belief except in this—that 
they carry evidence entering into competition with the belief,or,rather, 
with the evidence upon which the belief has proceeded? There 
must be a degree of homogeneity, there must be scope for competition. 
If, then, the temptation be so clothed as to offer evidence in its action, 
upon the desires or otherwise, that it is at once realizable and more 
suitable to the nature of the man to pursue that temptation than to 
decline it, though the memory urge that it has truths stored, which 
if sought out would disallow such pursuit—how, the evidence at the 
moment of yielding to temptation, being preponderant for so yielding as 
the preferable course, can it but result that the temptation is not in 
vain ? The argument is briefly this—a man has a belief of the truth 
of somewhat, a belief represented by the ratio of five to eight as to its 
intensity ; and either new conditions are introduced and the belief 
is reduced, when the forces now operative on the mind are resolved, to 
a degree of strength represented by a ratio of say three to eight, or 
an independent matter is argued by the mind and belief represented 
as to its intensity by the ratio of seven to eight (on the evidence the 
mind suffers to be brought before it) is entertained, and the beliefs 
represented by the respective ratios of five and seven to eight come 
into opposition—in both cases the belief, though called upon to 
execute itself, or though the mind be called upon to discover for it a 
fit exponent in action, will not meet with its appropriate satisfaction. 
For, in the one case,the belief will have been expended though subject 
to revival ; and in the other, the belief will be suspended under the 
influence of the greater confirmation attaching to the opposing 
belief. Inasmuch, therefore, as every act proceeds upon that 
which is then in amplification or sign before it, an operative 
belief is but a comparatively strong belief. This, the censures 
of our Lord upon the littleness of the faith of some, the instances 
adduced in the Hebrews with the view of encouragement of 
the faith of others, to the accomplishing of great deeds, and 
the relation obtaining between the opinions or knowledge, 
affections and active powers of man severally confirm. Under 
this view that distinction which has been admitted between 
belief and faith—to wit, the greater permanency (1) of the latter ; 
those injunctions of the sacred Scriptures so frequently urged that 
we consider, look, reason, remember—derive a meaning and 
importance not otherwise well appreciable. For that which is con- 
stantly the subject of mental view will, through more easy associa- 
tion, present itself wherever a quickened conscience stands in need of 
the countenance of its support, and a more violent dislocation of the 


(?). And this permanency is, after all, rather an accident universally attach- 
ing to faith, than an essential element of faith. It attaches universally in 
accordance with the laws (sensu latiori) of association and of memory. 
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moral organism must be undergone in rejecting the intimation that 
there is that within the grasp of the mind which has a bearing on 
the contemplated act of forbearance. The comparative distance and 
charity, as well as sensibility, of memory, adds another element in the 
computation of the importance of having ever ready a measure and 
applicable sign of value, wherewith to confront the promptings of the 
tried spirit—another phase, and one complimental to the fulness of 
the importance of distinctive faith. Faith, therefore, is a permanent 
belief—belief, the evidence of which is so interwoven with the 
thoughts as to be ever readily producible. 

In treating of the principles of morals, there are two questions to 
be considered. ‘‘ First, wherein does virtue consist? ... And 
secondly, by what power or faculty in the mind is it that the 
character, whatever it be, is recommended to us ?’’ Chalmers, distin- 
guishing between Moral and Mental Philosophy :—* In its primitive 
and right meaning, moral stands opposed to vicious or immoral, and sois 
tantamount to the virtuous or good in character.” (*) Dugald Stewart 
evidently considers the moral faculty that faculty which is concerned 
with ‘‘ the contemplation of what is right or wrong in conduct.” (*) 
Agreeing closely with the lexicographers who variously equate 
‘* morals”’ and ‘‘ manners,” the doctrine or practice of the duties of 
life ; “ course of life.” (*) ‘‘ The name morality (or morals),”’ writes the 
Jurist Austin, ‘‘ when standing unqualified or alone, denotes indif- 
ferently either of the following objects: namely, positive morality 
as it is, or without regard to its merits; and positive morality as it 
would be, if it conformed to the law of God, and were, therefore, 
deserving of approbation.” (*) Rejecting the former of these uses as 
evidently indifferent to the scope of the thesis, quid oportet becomes 
the question for resolution, in its application, not to opinion or 
belief, but, to action and to conduct. 

The principal terms are now dealt with: it remains to discover 
their value under the relationship wherein they mutually stand. And 
here little difficulty is presented. It will not be necessary to con- 
sider the force particular writers have attributed to any expressions 
discussed, but the strength of righteousness so rejoices in the light, 
that a brief paragraph may be not unjustly in part constituted by 
the array of selected authorities. 

“The Rule of Faith is the test by which we ascertain the character 
of revelation, the proof of the fact being presupposed,”—this is the 
formal definition advanced by the Rev. H. E. Manning. (°) By 
othersthe “ Rule of Faith” isconsidered to be “ the commonstandard 
to which contending parties may lawfully appeal with the view of 


(‘) Moral and Mental Philosophy, ch. i. 
(?) Outlines of Moral Philoso Batis 3 ii, it vi, § 1. art 1. 


(3) Chambers’s Etymological Dictionary AV . Moral; and Worcester V., 
Morals. 
) Province, &., p. 90, and Ed, p. 175 
§ Appendix to * Bormen om Rule of Faith. 
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settling the Truth;” (') “The Standard of Appeal,” (2) the mea- 
sure of True and False Doctrines (°). In a distinct employment 
Rule and Analogy of Faith are equated. We are now, there- 
fore in a position to gather the fruits of our investigation; an 
investigation somewhat tedious indeed, but withal of this purpose 
and end, that it admits of immediate application to those various 
matters, obtruded on the notice as proper to be the rule of 
faith and morals, and avoids the possibility of regarding the question 
under diverse views, as occasion may temptingly suggest. 

The rule of faith may in perfect consistency with, nay, will neces- 
sarily from our previous enquiries be regarded as that we ought to 
believe; the “rule of morals” that we ought to follow. The ideas here 
emphasised are comprehensive—we have unfolded them, but in their 
breadth they leave us to consider ‘“‘ What is Truth?” ‘ What is 
Virtue?” Were this the task proposed, we should not have entered 
upon it—the apparent scope is, however, unequal in its parts and 
entirety, and the “‘ rule of faith and morals’’ must be held to intend one 
rule, and, therefore, it becomes our business to seek the answer to 
the question :—‘‘ What is truth in so far as it concerns or is the 
basis of virtue.” (4) 

Finally, some observation seems to be requisite on the qualifications 
reciprocally imposed by the words “‘alone” and ‘‘supreme.”’ The sense 
apparently is that the Canonical books offer in their own statements 
evidence that is fit (or, on the opposed contention, is not fit) to pre- 
dominate over any and all other evidence, of the truth of the repre- 
sentations put forth by those statements, and that this is a character 
of evidence in which nought else shares. The question is whether the 
Canonical books, and whether they only, and whether they in their 
entirety, should command assent and adhesion; assent to the being 
of things as they (in their just interpretation) are by them repre- 
sented to be. A further question arises and will be reserved for 
subsequent consideration, framed with relation to the skeleton of 
the preceding question, but moulded to the propriety, or the ascertain- 
ment of the propriety, of the Bible as a directory of morals. Sub- 
stituting successively for the Bible the rules alleged to be binding, 
this more stringent form will embrace the more extensive query in 
its essential parts, and satisfy the requisitions imposed by the terms 
of the thesis as now expanded and limited. It is, doubtless, im- 





(*) Gardner.—Faiths of the World. Vol. i, c. vi. Faith, rule of. 

(?) Dr. Begg.—Hand Book of Popery. Title to Chapter iii. 

(8) By a rule of religious faith, we mean that which authoritatively binds us 
to belief concerning God, His character and will. By a rule of religious practice 
we mean that which authoritatively binds us to obey in relation to God and the 
spiritual world.—Rev Jas. Macgregor.—Christian Doctrine.—Introd. § 13 

(*) Propriety is, of course, to be judged of with relation to the scope and 
purpose of an object. The limitations this necessary truth imposes are evident. 
What should be the scope and purpose of a “ Rule of Faith and Morals” may 
be disputed. The opinion of Socrates—that revelation is only to be expected on 
matters beyond the reach of human investigation—is expressed in a remarkable 
passage.— Memoir, Socrates, I. 1. 
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practicable to consider the merits of every system, that has found 
advocates professing that it (the system advocated) is pre-eminently 
the Rule of Faith and Morals; but it will be practicable to consider 
the merits of the several genera, a species of one of which every 
such system is. A real principle of division—thatiis, a division 
corresponding to essential differences obtaining between its sub- 
divisions—-is that which classifies apart those sets of systems—1. 
that look not to the Bible for any part of their supreme rule of 
Faith end Morals; 2. that regard the Bible as part only‘of such 
supreme rule; and 8. that hold only part of the Bible to, of itself, 
constitute the whole of such supreme rule. The course heretofore 
indicated is destructive: the lines of the constructive course will of 
necessity be limited to this proposition—that the whole Bible is, and 
is alone, and alone is, the supreme rule of Faith and Morals. Now, 
whatever the system to which truth may require that precedence be 
given, itis demonstrable that the Rule of Morals must be sought 
in the system, wherein the Rule of Faith (the Rule of Faith asa 
possible basis of a Rule of Morals) is to be found. While, there- 
fore, paying attention primarily to the Rules of Faith, it will be with 
the consciousness that in labour, thought, and time an incomparably 
less demand will be made upon an investigation into the Rules 
of Morals. Consideration must, then, be consecutively directed to— 


A. Rules of Faith ; and of these to 


1. Those not recognizing the Bible as any part of the Rule of Faith. 
2. Those recognizing the Bible as part only of the Rule of Faith. 

3. Those recognizing part of the Bible as the Rule of Faith. 

4. Those recognizing the whole Bible as alone the Rule of Faith 


B. Rules of Morals. 


Hotices of Books. 


Toe Jesuits: Tuer Oricin axp Orper, Moratity axp 
Practices, Suppression aND Restoration. By Arex. Durr, 
D.D., LL.D. Fifth dition. Protestant | ducational Institute, 
88, Parliament Street, London, 8.W.—Referring to the large 
influx of Jesuits into England, the Protestant Educational Institu‘'e 
offers for wide circulation, this admirable short treatise on ‘‘ The 
Jesuits, their Origin, Morality, and Practices,” by Dr. Duff, the 
celebrated Indian Missionary, at half-price, namely, single copy 
8d., by post 8}d.; 8s. per doz., or £1 for 100 copies. This work 
will be particularly useful to clergymen and Sunday school teachers, 
and ought to be read and circulated in every district in England, 
especiully where the members of this illegal society presume to 
locate themselves. The Protestant Educatioual Institute would 
be glad to be able to send special copies of this work to every 
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member of both Houses of Parliament, also to clergymen, ministers 
and Sunday School teachers. Contributions for this purpose should 
be forwarded to the Secretary, 88, Purliament-street, London, 
S.W. 


Writ tae Founpation Bear? An examinatiou of the opening 
pages of ** The One Offering,” a treatise on the sacrificial nature of 
the Eucharist, by the Rev. M. F. S.dler, showing his a:sun ptions 
to be baseless and unscriptural. By E. B. C., author of “The 
Gown in the Pulpit.” Lonéon: W. Poole, 12 a, Paternoster Row. 
Price 2d. We most cordially recommend this faithful and concise 
statement of Scriptural teaching, as opposed to the subtle error in 
Mr. Sadler's treatise. We append a few extracts, and regret that 
our space will not admit of an extended quotation :— 


“The multiplicity of the old sacrifices is made to stand forth in bold 
distinction from the never-to-be-repeated sacrifice of Christ; whilst their 
insufficiency and the complete adequacy of His one sacrifice are clearly 
delineated in Heb, ix. There, (at v. 7, 8), we are reminded of the High 
Priest going into the typical holy place ‘once every year, not without 
blood,’ as a testimony that ‘the way into the holiest was not yet made 
manifest ;’ and, (at v. 11, 12), in strong contrast with this, of Christ's 
having ‘by His own blood .... entered in once into the holy place,’ (v. 
24, ‘heaven itself’) ‘ having obtained eternal redemption for us.’ 


“Ts further proof desired that for us there can be no sacrifice save that 
of the Lord Jesus ‘ once offered’ on Calvary?—‘ Who NEEDETH NOT DAILY, 
as those High Priests, to offer up sacrifice, . . . for this He did once, 
wen He orrerep uP Hiwsexr,’ (Heb. vii. 27.) 


“*Ts the Holy Eucharist an act of worship?’ If it can, why do we not 
find it adduced? How is it that Scripture nowhere affirms that our Lord 
was worshipping when He ‘blessed’ the bread? (St. Matt. xxvi. 26); or 
when He said, ‘Take ye, eat ye’? How is it that Scripture nowhere 
affirms that the disciples were worshipping when (St. Mark xiv. 23) ‘they 
all drank’ of the cup ? 


“ Why should one who wishes to know the truth turn to ‘ martyrs,’ and not, 
first, to inspired apostles? why to man, and not, first, to God speaking in His 
Word? "It the object were not to find the truth there could be no more hope- 
ful way of attaining it than to make a primary reference to uninspired writers, 
varying in antiquity from the first tothe fourth century, For in the very first 
century the Holy Spirit had already inspired the warning (John ii. 18), ‘Even 
now are there many antichrists’; and given the command (1 John iv. 1), ‘ Try 
the spirits . . . . . because many false prophets are gone out into the 
world,’ Was this true in apostolic times? Then must we not expect to dis- 
cover error in the writings of subsequent times? and are we not doing violence 
to revealed truth if, on the strength of such writings, without warrant from the 
Word of God and in opposition to its teaching, we define ‘the [so-called] 
Eucharist’ ‘ the great act of Church worship, and that worship ‘ sacrificial ?’” 
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Tinted Leaflets on the Gunpowder Plot, for Children. 
is. 6d. per 100, post free. 


Photograph (Carte size) of Lantern used by Guy Fawkes, 
_ 64. 61 each. Also Cabinet size, mounted for framing, 1s.6d. each. 


THE PROTESTANT ILLUSTRATED 


SHEET ALMANACK 


FOR 1881, 
PRICE ONE PENNY. POST FREE, 13d. 


The Almanack may be localized for any town or parish, when quantities of 
not less than 250 copies are ordered. Orders should be sent early. Quantities 
may be had at reduced prices fordistribution in Parishes, Schools, or Public Works, 
on application direct to the Offices of the Protestant Educational Institute. 


Protestant Packet for the People, post free, Price 6d, 


Considering the great necessity for instrueting the people in Protestantprinciples, we have 
selected the following publications, which will be sent post free on receipt of six stamps 
Clergymen, Sunday School Teachers, Members of Protestant Societies, and. others interested 
in disseminating Protestant truth, should aid in eirculating this valuable packet. It will 
eontain—Popery completely at variance with the Bible, 14 pp.; Catechism on Leading Brrors 
of Romanism, +4 pp. ; Protestant Dlustrated Sheet Almanac for 1881 ; Fifth of November 
Memorial Card of Mighty Deliverances; Leaflet on Gunpowder Pilot ; Tractate, Rituslism, 
and Bible Truth contrasted ; Leaflet; History and Principles of the Jesuits. 
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